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PLOTTING AND PLANNING., 



CHAPTEE I. 

THE INCIPIENT BELLE. 

Helen O'Bbien was madly in love with 
Fergus Glenvarloch, Ensign of twenty, in 
the 17th Eegiment, without a penny to 
bless himself with — no, not even one to 
pay his gloves bill — ^when he should have 
to change his quarters. 

And who was Helen, the bewitching, 
bright, enterprising Nell, or rather *^ short 
'Ell/' by which appellation she was 
generally known to the ofl&cers residing 
in Jersey ? 

She was a plotting and planning, shall - 
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I say woman ? I hesitate, for with her 
slim slight figure, but little developed in 
its female contour, she could easily have 
passed for a youth of the other sex had 
she been dressed in boy's clothes. 

But yet I must call her a woman, for 
oh ! in mind was she not a woman — a 
true daughter of that Eve who ruled and 
misguided man at the first, a little woman 
all over? 

This little witch was Irish, descended 
from a long list of Kings (of course), 
and likewise of more recent famed ances- 
tors; the only one, however, who has 
anything to do with our present tale was 
her worthy paternal great-grandfather, 
Sir Patrick O'Brien, who, amongst other 
ancestral deeds, penned a will to the 
following effect : — 

He left his goodly income of seven 
thousand pounds a year to his son and 
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his heir directi male or female, failing 
which, the property was to go as a dona- 
tion to X College. Owing to an old 

feud between himself and his brother, he 
would not hear of any of his money going 
to enrich that branch of his family. 

At the time our story begins this 
money was still in the hands of Sir 
Patrick's only son, a widower. Sir Brien 
O'Brien. 

He was a wretched old miser, who led 
his son, an only child, such a miserable 
life that the poor lad ran away from his 
home and enlisted. When very young 
he married, without his father's consent, 
a penniless but lovely Scotch girl; he 
died a few years later without seeing his 
father again, leaving his young widow 
and one little daughter with less than 
nothing to live on. 

Mrs. O'Brien, after her husband's death, 
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wrote to his father, statmg her misery, 
and entreating him to afford them some 
means of sustenance, if not for her sake, 
at least for that of the little girl who was 
to inherit his property. 

The answer to this was cold and short. 
The substance of it was, that if Mrs. 
O'Brien had expected him to receive her 
and her offspring in his house, she was 
mistaken. However, owing to the un- 
deniable fact that the heiress-apparent 
to his wealth must needs live till he died, 
he would henceforth allow his daughter- 
' in-law two hundred pounds per annum, 
on the express condition that they never 
applied for more. 

He added that with care they might 
live comfortably on that sum, and that 
Helen (by which Greek name he thought 
it idiotic to have christened an Irish 
girl) might be brought up to be a lady. 
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as girls' education was neither expensive 
nor of much importance. 

Though two hundred pounds was little 
enough, Mrs. O'Brien was thankful for that 
little; she felt at the same time how neces- 
sary it was for her to he content with it. 

Her little girl was then five years old. 
Mrs. O'Brien would choose some cheap 
place to live in, and devote herself to 
her child's welfare and education. 

Her friends recommended Jersey to her 
as heing near England, an English resi- 
dence, a good climate for children, and 
very economical. So to Jersey she went. 

She took up her ahode in that right 
little, tight little island, which none have 
ever visited once without wishing to re- 
turn to it — ^that little oasis in the midst 
of the desert of the deep, so hospitable 
to all who alight on its shores. 

Possessing all the charms of a southern 
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climate without its drawbacks, it is a 
happy, free little kingdom, with no taxes, 
no duties to speak of, where the best of 
education can be procured on reasonable 
terms, and where every one is ready to 
hold out to his fellow creature the ijeigh- 
bourly hand of friendship; no circles 
there, no sets, whose iron bars and limits 
none dare break through. But excuse 
me, dear reader, for this digression in 
favour of a spot which is associated with 
many happy scenes of my own life. 

To return to " our muttons y'' little Mrs. 
O'Brien led a sufficiently pleasant life in 
Jersey, where she made a good many 
friends. 

She was a weak-minded easy-tempered 
lisping woman, and so she grew fatter as 
she grew older, in width if not in wisdom. 
Her daughter's character was very differ- 
ent from hers; the Irish and Scotch blood 
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she inherited boiled up in her little veins. 
In intellect and mind she was also greatly 
her mother's superior, and as she grew 
in stature and age, the headstrong wilful 
child emerged into a strongminded 
determined girl. 

Helen loved her mother much, but 
loved herself more. She easily induced 
her mother to see things in her own 
light, and allow her to have her own 
way in most things. 

On one point she and her mother 
were of the same mind, viz. that till the 
old baronet's death. Miss Helen must 
mind her P's and Q's ; for if she offended 
him, they felt sure he would at once take 
unto himself a wife in the hope of having 
direct heirs of his own, who would com- 
pletely cut out his granddaughter from 
the property. 

To Miss Blank's well-known and highly 
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recommendable establishment for the 
tuition of young ladies, being the best 
of its kind in the island, Mrs. O'Brien 
sent Helen as a day pupil from the age 
of ten till that of sixteen. Helen did not 
object to this; she was a clever girl, fond 
of ruling, and she felt that education in 
itself gave a great amount of powel:. 
Moreover she enjoyed surpassing her 
schoolfellows; she liked emulation, and, 
after lessons, delighted in the kind of 
intimacy girls only can have with sisters 
and schoolfellows. She was the favourite 
pupil of all the masters, and yearly 
carried off the first prizes in every 
branch of learning she studied. 

Miss Blank looked upon her with pride, 
as the fruitful result of the patient, tedious, 
hardworking trouble she so faithfully and 
conscientiously gave herself to impart a 
solid education to her schoolgirls. 
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Miss Blank is a particular friend of 
mine. I respect and esteem her for her 
patience and mitiring perseverance in 
the daily drudgery she has to perform, 
striving with but little success to ham- 
mer some sense into those giddy little 
heads, whose owners come to school 
humming airs of "that delicious waltz 
they danced on the previous night," 
longing to be tripping it again " on the 
light fantastic toe." 

For poor Miss Blank has one great 
enemy to fight against in the island, and 
that is, juvenile gaiety. 

From the youngest infant to the oldest 
" all but out " girls, all have parties to go 
to. Over fifteen, we know that boys are 
men, quite " blase " in fact, that they 
disdain juvenile parties, and think it 
infra dig. to dance with girls who have 
not yet made their debut. So, for the 
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oldest young ladies who feel themselves 
too dignified to dance with anything 
under fifteen, oflScers and regular dancing 
men are invited to be their partners, 
and thus all the harm of a ballroom is 
crammed into these soi-disant innocent 
parties. 

The girls' heads are turned by the flat- 
tery and admiration they get, which, alone 
in their glory, they have none of their 
more blooming elders to share with them. 

So they stick their little heads up and 
" can't make out why they should go on 
spoiling their bright eyes with hard school 
tasks any longer,'' for don't they get on 
with the men just as well as their sisters 
who went to finishing schools ? 

After having Helen six years as her 
pupil Miss Blank looked upon Miss 
O'Brien as a promising recommendation 
to her school. Only one year more, and 
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she went so far as to flatter herself that 
she might at the end of that time 
turn out a regular " bliic stocking." 

But alas ! one day after morning school 
Mrs. O'Brien called upon Miss Blank. 
** My deax Mith Blank, I have come to 
thank you for all the trouble you have 
taken with my Helen ; she really hath 
learned many thingth with you/' 

"Yes, ma'am," politely answered the 
mistress, stiffening her neck a little 
more than usual ; " your daughter is an 
apt pupil, and gives me the greatest 
satisfaction." 

"Well, I am thorryto have to tell 
you," continued Mrs. O'Brien, "that thith 
ith to be her latht quarter at thchool. 
My friendth have tho begged me to 
bring Helen out, as she is much ad- 
mired, that at latht I have conthented 
to do tho." 
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This was a hard blow to Miss Blank, 
but she wouldn't let that on, so she 
simply bowed, and said : — 

" I regret that Miss O'Brien will leave 
so much unaccomplished in the way of 
studies ; but of course if her mother sees 
no objection, my opinion is but of little 
importance." 

Little Mrs. O'Brien having already had 
to wind her courage up very tight to be 
able to announce the melancholy fact to 
Miss Blank, could not face any more of 
her reproving looks and appalling sen- 
tences, so, shaking hands in haste with 
the mistress of the establishment, she 
hurriedly took her departure. 

That afternoon the other girls were 
not a little puzzled by the cold and dis- 
tant manner Miss Blank had with her 
favourite pupil Helen. And, after school 
was over, eager were the inquiries poured 
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upon Helen's ears as to the cause of this 
strange behaviour. 

"You see," answered she, "I am 
going to come out, and maroma came to 
tell old Blank this morning that this was 
to be my last quarter at school, saying 
that her friends had pressed her to intro- 
duce me into society to poor Blanket's 
disgust." 

*'No wonder!" Miss Poppy Tell-a- 
tale replied. " My ! don't I wish I was 
in your shoes, and that mamma's friends 
would persuade her to do the same by 
me." 

" Bosh ! " said Helen. " Do you be- 
lieve about the friends' interference ? 
Very likely, isn't it, that all those old 
ladies with numbers of daughters of 
their own should be so desirous to add 
to the number of Jersey belles before 
their eldest girls are off the hooks ? " 
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** It wasn't yonr ma's own idea then, 
I'm sure," said Miss Tittle, "for she 
said to mine only the other day that 
she was going to bring you out at 
seventeen." 

"Of course it was not her idea," 
replied Helen, "it was all my own 
doing. I was determined to go to 
grown-up parties this year, for I met 
the other night at Mrs. Scandalow's the 
most angelic man you ever set eyes on. 
He's a Lieutenant in the 8th, and I am 
certain he admires me immensely; he 
danced six times with me." 

" Gracious! what a flirt he must be !" 
said Poppy. 

" He isn't a flirt," continued Helen ; 
" and I know, for one, that I am awfully 
in love with him. Well, you see, as the 
regiment will leave three months hence, 
I said to myself, I will be a grown-up 
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young lady, and let that sweet mgol see 
how lovely Fll look in long dresses." 

" Well, Nelly, and how did you ma- 
nage it ? surely you didn't give that as a 
reason to the old lady," asked her great 
chum, Lucy Sullivan. 

** Goodness, Loo ! I am not quite such 
a flat, I should think ; no, no, I came 
round mamma in first-rate style. I told 
her that as my grandfather was now very 
old and infirm, he might very likely die 
before I was seventeen, so that when I 
came out I should be a rich heiress, and 
every one would be making love to me 
for the sake of the tin as well as of my 
good looks, and I could never distin- 
guish for which it was ; so I begged her 
to allow me at least to enjoy one year's 
admiration for my own self, and so on ; 
and on I talked, and wheedled her into 
saying yes. But I had a good deal of 
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trouble, for mamma was awfully afraid 
of Miss Blank, and didn't haK like to 
come and tell her. However, it's done 
now, and hurrah for my darling Lieu- 
tenant ! " Upon which Helen threw her 
satchel high up into the air, and caught 
it again most dexterously. 

The girls all were envious of her fate, 
and congratulated her, and made her 
promise to tell them all that happened 
at the balls and parties she would go 
to ; and such chattering and giggling as 
went on then never was surpassed. 

Had Helen kept her promises she 
would have had at least eighteen or 
twenty bridesmaids at her marriage. 
Next day, however, when she arrived at 
school, the girls looked rather cross at 
Nell; she soon ferreted out the reason 
why. Several of the girls' mothers had, 
received notes the evening before from 
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Miss Blank ; she begged to inform those 
ladies that she had lately had a very 
sad example of the harm done by, and ill 
eflfects of, juvenile parties, and that she 
hoped the parents of her pupils would 
heed her advice, and not allow their 
daughters to frequent so many of these 
dangerous assemblies. "In fact," she 
added, "I am seriously cogitating on 
the expediency of making it a standing 
rule and condition of entering my estab- 
lishment, that no pupil is to be allowed 
to go to any parties whatever during the 
scholastic term, as they have more than 
enough of that sort of thing during their 
holidays." 

As Miss Blank is not likely to reappear 
in these pages, I will, to finish with her, 
just state that about two years later, 
being present at a pic-nic given by one 
of her pupil's parents, she overheard her 
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old favourite Helen saying to a gentle- 
man in a loud bold voice, " What a pig 
you are ! " 

The shock almost upset the proper old 
spinster. She mentally ejaculated, " To 
think that this is simply owing to the 
loss of one finishing year at Blankeney 
House ! " 

For a few days longer Helen went to 
school, but she soon made her mother 
understand that Miss Blank's sour and 
reproachful glances made her too miser- 
able, and so she left off going altogether. 

"Now, mamma," said Helen, one 
afternoon, "we must go to-day to the 
working-woman to tell her to come and 
lengthen all my dresses, for really I am 
quite ashamed of their shortness ; why 
they are positively indecent, showing all 
my feet." 

So the good-natured little mother 
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trotted off to put her things on. Ab 
they sallied forth on their errand, Mrs. 
O'Brien asked Helen to carry a book 
she was returning to the circulating 
library. 

" Oh, mamma, you must indeed carry 
it yourself ; your dress is tucked up, and 
you have only your muff; here I have 
both my dress and muff to hold." 

*'Well, my dear child, I thought," 
answered her mamma, "that you were 
not going to hold up your dreth ; as you 
complained of ith being too short, I 
didn't thee the nethethity." 

" Indeed, I hold it up because people 
can't tell then if it's long or short," 
answered Helen. So Mrs. O'Brien had 
to carry her book, and Miss Helen, 
tucking up her dress most gracefully, 
forgot, it seems, her strong objection to 
showing her feet. 
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It is true that no one need have been 
ashamed of owning such tidy diminutive 
understandings, cased as they were in 
neat tight-fitting bahnorals, showing to 
their best advantage the high-arched 
instep and small ankle. 

As they passed Miss Thompson's en- 
ticing shop-window, Helen stopped her 
mother to look at a silk dress she 
declared would be just the thing for her. 

"Now I am coming out, mamma," 
said she, " really I ought to be dressed 
decently." 

"Your dreth is very dethent, my 
dear," replied her mother. 

" WeU, aU I know," said Helen, " if I 
had a daughter coming out, I should like 
to see her dressed like a lady, and not in 
a worn-out old lindsey like this." 

" I can't afford it, Helen ; you know 
that very well." 
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" Oh, mamma, come ! say you couldn't^ 
but not that you carCt. Remember, now, 
you won't have my schooling to pay for. 
Do now, there's a dear, get me that sweet 
dress, and I'll take such care of it that 
by the time it is out of fashion and I 
should want another, it will be so little 
worn out that you'd be able to wear 
it yourself, as you don't care about 
fashions/' 

At this last remark Mrs. O'Brien could 
not refrain from a burst of laughter. 
*'The idea of my getting in your tiny 
bodithe," said she. 

" rU tell you what, mamma, I am a 
little taller than you, and I'll have my 
dress made very long, and you'll be able 
to cut a piece off the skirt and let it in 
at the waist." 

This last argument evidently settled 
the matter, for the two ladies entered 
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the shop, bought the dress, and after 
recommending Miss Thompson to make 
it very tight and very long, Hel^i with 
her mother left the shop, quite proud 
and delighted at her success. 

I have been very prolific in all these 
minor details, but must now be brief, as 
I do not intend to make of this story a 
three-volume novel, -er ^ven a novel at 
all ; it is merely a short tale I wish to 
write, in hopes that it will amuse for an 
hour or so some of 4iie readers of these 
pages, who have lived in Jersey or in 
any other place of that sort where people 
may lead a gay, desultory, and essen- 
tially lazy life. 
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CHAPTER II. 

LOVE AT FIBST SIGHT. 

Two years had now passed by. Helen 
was eighteen. Two regiments had gar- 
risoned in Jersey since the 8th was there, 
and now the 17th had just arrived. 

The officers were at mess, talking over 
their anticipated adventures in the town 
of St. Heliers. 

'^ Have any of you yet seen that little 
she-devil Bob Healy of the 5th wrote to 
Jack about ? " asked one of the ofl&eers. 

** I say, Dick, don't come out wi' your 
confounded words when talking of young 
leddies; hoo d'ye know but what she 
may be the maist decent lassie that 
wore petticoats?" put in the gj 
Major Eticket. 
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'* Jupiter ! would you think her more 
decent if she wore trousers ?'* roared out 
another jolly captain. 

** Soilence, mee friends ! " shouted an 
Irishman. " Here's the meejur going to 
give us a spaych about Docther Mary- 
Walker, and propose a toast in feevour of 
female inexpressibles." 

" Come, come, will ye no' let a mon 
put in a word for himsel'; ye are all far 
too gleg at the uptak," answered the 
Scotch major; *'I abominate the very 
idea of sic monstrosities ! . But there's 
little lady sae silent there, he's not put a 
wurrd in; I'll be bound he agrees wi' 
me." 

The person he pointed to was a young 
ensign, a great favourite among the ofl&- 
cers, but his clean chin, steady demure 
ways, and general good conduct had won 
for him the nickname of "little lady." 
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He blushed, and said he had no idea 
about whom they were arguing. 

"Why, about * little 'Ell' Healy of 
the 5th wrote us of, saying he wished 
any one joy who'd succeed in making her 
his wife, for he certainly would have 
caught a Tartar," answered the adjutant. 

Fergus Glenvarloch, for he was the 
ensign, flared up at this. 

" Oh ! " said he, " it's very fine for him 
to write like that, but I heard from his 
sub., that one night at a party he pro- 
posed for her himself, and got such a 
smack in the fece for an answer that 
the noise of it made a few people turn 
round." 

" Why, Fergus," said Dick, *' you seem 
to be very touchy about Miss O'Brien." 

"Well, you see," replied the young 
man, " she and her mother, I believe, are 
about the only relations left me in the 
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world, and though their family and mine 
have never been on friendly terms since 
our mutual great-grandfathers were bro- 
thers, I suppose one can't help having 
some sort of feeling for one's own kith 
and kin/' 

"And here's your good health to ye 
for that sentiment, my boy,*' cried the 
major, and I shall propose as a toast that 
the fortunes of O'Brien and Glenvarloch 
may end in the reconciliation of baith by 
a marriage between the twa cousins." 

This toast met with great approval, 
and it was drunk with all honours and 
great gusto, to the dire confusion of our 
poor " little lady," who rose to utter a 
few words of thanks, which, however, for- 
tunately for him, were drowned in the 
laughter and applause of the whole mess. 
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" They met ; 'twas in a crowd." 

" Miss O'Brien, allow me to introduce 
you to Mr. Glenvarloch," said Miss Alicia 
Ficklato her friend. 

" May I have the pleasure of a dance, 
Miss O'Brien ? " asked the gentleman. 

She bowed an affirmative, and he took 
out his programme. 

*' No. 7 may I have ? " 

*' I am engaged," answered she, ^' for 
all but 10 and 17;" and she handed 
him her card, on which he put his name 
down twice. 

"Mr. Glenvarloch, I am not in the 
habit of promising two waltzes to any one 
before I know their dancing." She was 
one of the best dancers in the island, 
and felt herself quite at liberty to be 
difficult. 

Thus it was their acquaintance began. 
After their first waltz, Fergus explained 
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his relationship to Miss O'Brien, and she, 
being satisfied with his dancing, granted 
him No. 17. 

By the time Mr. Glenvarloch's turn to 
be her partner came ronnd again, Helen 
began to be tired, or at any rate pre- 
tended to be, so she sat out haK the 
dance and talked. 

"Do you kuow,*' said Fergus, you 
remind me so much of a dear sister I 
lost a few years ago." 

*' Indeed!" replied Helen; "tell me 
about her." 

" She was two or three years older than 
myself, and she and I had always been 
most intimate." 

" What was her name ? " asked Miss 
O'Brien. 

" Mary," answered he ; " she was not 
very strong, and once, on recovering from 
a severe illness a few months before her 
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marriage, she said to me, * Oh ! Fergus, 
I feel I could die in peace, for I Imow 
those I most love, mother and you and 
my dear Harry, all belong to heaven and 
will meet me there. But do you know,'* 
added she, *I prayed to God to spare 
my life till I was married to Harry. 
"When I have become his wife, I can 
depart perfectly happy/ Dear Mary " 
— and Fergus turned his eyes brimful 
of tears on Helen — **her prayer was 
fulfilled and in a better way than eveii 
she could anticipate ; she died with her 
husband on their way home from their 
wedding tour, in that frightful accident 
on the Y line." 

" Dear me ! poor thing ! How very 
sad! " answered Helen, ^'to die just as 
she was beginning life without having 
tasted its pleasures." 

Fergus was shut up^ as the term is, by 
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the reply ; he saw at once that the lovely 
girl whose looks, from their likeness to 
his sister's, had so fascinated him, was 
beneath his conception of woman, and 
•yet somehow he felt irresistibly drawn to 
her. 

As to Helen, she was quite in love : 
she had several times fallen in love and 
got up again with but few bruises, but 
she had never yet lost her heart. 

She felt now for the first time that she 
had met a true man, not a mere flirt, 
delighted to pick up her fan or hand- 
kerchief if she let it drop, or eager to 
dispute the favour of a waltz, or the 
honour of cloaking her fair white 
shoulders in the ante-room. No ! Fergus 
Glenvarloch did none of these things — 
seemed indifferent rather than otherwise 
to the many little deft coquetries she 
found succeeded so well with other men. 
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She fished for compliments from him, 
but her bait did not hook the fish, and 
so she was fairly puzzled, perplexed ; and 
getting more and more desirous for the 
admiration she vainly strove to excite in 
him, she irretrievably and irrevocably 
lost her heart. 

She became quite insensible to the 
fiatteries of other men, and people began 
to remark how changed Miss O'Brien 
was, how absent and abstracted she 
seemed at times; and of course many 
were the spiteful tongues of old belles, 
old garrison hacks, who, soured by their 
own want of success in catching a 
husband, were always ready to undermine 
the hopeful erections their younger suc- 
cessors were building. Among the most 
zealous in that line, for instance, were 
Miss Backabite, and Miss Prickly Peach 
— the latter a regular teaser of men, and 
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the laughing-stock of every succeeding 
regiment, to one of whose officers she 
yearly was on the point of being en- 
gaged ; but, somehow or other, something 
always came in the way to prevent the 
proposal at the very moment it was 
going to be made. So year after year 
the intended husband left the island, 
just sending a note of thanks to Miss 
Peach for the little worked souvenir she 
sent before the regiment left, in hope 
that at the eleventh hour the gay deceiver 
might remember the encouragement she 
had given him. 

Unfortunately these notes, always 
creating a slight flutter in the loving 
virgin heart of the lady to whom they 
were addressed, never terminated with 
anything warmer than ^^ yours truly y'* or 
more significant than ^^ sincerely yours." 

'^Did you ever see such behaviour? 
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the indecent way in which Miss O'Brien 
is setting her cap at Mr. Glenvarloch," 
said Miss Backabite to Miss Peach, at 
one of the teafights, or ** cookey shines," 
as Major Eticket denominated them, 

" It is quite shocking," was the answer; 
" but men are so easily deceived that I 
am beginning to think she'll succeed, 
for he really seems smitten with her." 

" Och, and if that's the case, she's 
not to be envied, for he's but a poor 
ensoign, with his wits for an income ; 
and onny woan with oyes in their head 
can see he's a wretched beggarman," 
answered Mrs. Madregals, a widow with 
half a dozen of spinster daughters, 
ticketed for sale at reduced prices. 

And now, reluctant though I am to 
chronicle such wickedness in the annals 
of my dear little Jersey, I must say it, 
that the amount of gossiping, backbiting. 
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scandal-mongering and false-witnessing 
carried on in the island by the many 
busybodies living there, surpasses that 
of any other place I know. And these 
womankind (!), for I believe only they 
are at the bottom of it all, plot and 
scheme to destroy the plans that others 
have made with seeming success. 

I have known some who, in hopes of 
breaking off an engagement between 
two young people, take the trouble of 
inditing anonymous letters to the detri- 
ment of the reputation of some poor 
innocently flirting little butterfly, and 
pay the postage all the way to India, 
where the supposed fiancee was roasting 
himself for the service of his country^ 

One of these busybodies — which one I 
do not venture to state, not being quite 
certain myself — having Uttle to occupy 
her time, took a great pleasure in sifting 
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her neighbours' affairs ; on one occasion, 
having found out all about the O'Briens 
and the old baronet, she came home and 
wrote a long epistle to Sir Brien O'Brien, 
acquainting him with the flagrant 
flirtation his granddaughter was carry- 
ing on with his hated enemy, Fergus 
Glenvarloch. 
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CHAPTER III. 

A SONG BY BLUMENTHAL. 

Two or three days after the anonymous 
letter was penned and posted, Fergus 
and Helen met at a musical conversazione 
at Mrs. Makeafuss. 

Miss O'Brien had a splendid contralto 
voice, uncultivated, but rich, fuU, and 
true. No one ever heard her sing once 
without wishing to hear her again. 
Fergus had not had that pleasure yet, 
and Helen kuewthat he was passionately 
fond of music. 

He had as yet made no overtures of 
love to her, and she was beginning to 
despair of ever winning his affection, but 
she had yet one untried charm to fasci- 
nate him with, namely, her voice. This 
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last truest arrow in her quiver must, she 
fondly hoped, strike straight to his heart, 
mi so she looked eagerly forward to this 
evening's success. She chose the song 
she fancied he would admire most, at the 
same time that it suited her voice best. 

And now she was sitting at the piano; 
her turn in the evening performance had 
come. All the male and female guests 
who during the previous pieces had dis* 
persed about the other apartments, now 
flocked into the music-room to enjoy the 
singing they knew how to appreciate, to 
the great disgust of Miss Nightingale, 
whose last bravoura had been but mea- 
grely attended and feebly applauded. 

Helen felt as if she was singing to 
only one being — that one leaning against 
the conservatory door, with an eager, 
attentive look in his eye, ready to be 
pleased by what he was going to hear.. 
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She sang " The Children's Kingdom," 
that exquisite, glorious hymn, or rather 
sacred march and song of hope, that 
surpasses in its harmony and chords all 
the many beautiful songs Blumenthal 
has composed. 

Helen's voice had never been in more 
perfect order than it was that night ; not 
a word was breathed while she sang; 
and a moment's silence at the end to let 
the last chord die out completely, was 
followed by sighs of admiration. 

*<0h, how beautiful!" *'how exqui- 
site !" and then entreaties for a repetition. 
One person alone was silent and, as it 
appeared, unmoved. The only one whose 
approval Helen cared for, Fergus Glen- 
varloch, had sat down without any sign. 

Is it, thought Helen, that he is so 
deeply impressed that he is quite over- 
come ? She flattered herself that it must 
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be so ; it could not be otherwise. She 
would try again, since every one wished 
it, and see what effect it would produce 
on him then. 

She began a second time, but in the 
middle of her song she saw Fergus rise 
and leave the room. 

The end of her song was a failure ; she 
sang it without feeling or expression, and 
excused herself when she rose from the 
piano by saying that her voice was 
fatigued. 

'' Allow me to take you to the refresh- 
ment-room," said Major Eticket, offering 
her his arm. She went with him, and 
as she passed through the conservatory 
where Fergus was sitting talking to an 
old lady, the major called out to him — 
" Why, my good fellow, have ye lost the 
maist beautiful sang we have just hurrd 
in the drawing-room ?'* 
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" Oh no, I heard it," replied Fergus. 

"Ton my honour, you're a queer 
fish, little lady," haK whispered the old 
major; "don't you see the performer 
hersel' on my arm ? " Then louder to 
the lady: "Not vera enthusiastic, eh, 
Miss O'Brien ? isn't he a bear ? " 

"Do you not think that song is 
very beautiful, Mr. Glenvarloch ? " asked 
Helen. 

He looked up at her with his melan- 
choly deep-set blue eyes, and, after a 
pause, answered, " Sublime." 

Helen could not make him out at all. 
Why should he be so sad, seemingly so 
indifferent, and all the time appreciate 
the song so much ? The only expla- 
nation she could give herself, was that 
perhaps his sister used to sing it ; and 
yet, no, that wouldn't do, for it had 
been composed since her death. Later 
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in the evening, Fergus asked Helen to 
come and sit with him in the • conser- 
vatory. 

She tried to talk to him, but she 
could not find any subject to talk about ; 
she loved too much, and love certainly 
does not sharpen the wits. 

The young ensign at last, with a very 
embarrassed look, said : — 

" Miss O'Brien, I have a great favour 
to ask; and I feel I have no right to 
ask it, for you will think me very 
impertinent." 

''Dear me,'' answered Helen, ''you 
frighten me, Mr. Glenvarloch." 

"Oh, there is nothing to be frightened 
at ; of course you are at liberty to refuse 
my request." 

"Of course I am," said she; "no 
one on earth could make me do that 
which I did not choose to do." 
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** That is a good quality/' replied he, 
**if used in the right way, *'for then 
if you wish to do right no power on 
earth can make you do wrong." 

"Well, Mr. Glenyarloch, what is it 
you wish to persuade me to do ? " asked 
Helen ; ** I hope nothing wrong." 

** Wrong ! no ! " answered the young 
man ; " you know that song you sang 
to-night?'' 

" What — ^Adonai ? " inquired she. 

" Yes, Miss O'Brien. Well, I want to 
ask you never to sing it again." 

" Goodness, Mr. Glenvarloch ! " ejacu- 
lated Helen, with astonishment, " I 
thought you admired it so much." 

" And so I do," replied he, " intensely; 
but I cannot bear to hear any one sing 
those words who cannot enter into their 
meaning." 

" Well, I must say you are not com- 
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plimentary," answered Helen, with a 
short, forced laugh, while the tears of 
offended pride filled her glistening eyes. 

" Excuse me, I knew my demand was 
impertinent, and I will apologise for 
ma&SD^ itg as I knew I had no right to 
do so,'' he replied, with a long-drawn 
breath. 

But Helen turned round, and with an 
impulsive movement of generous sur- 
render to the timid man who had been 
so courageous in what he felt was his 
work — that man whom she felt was so 
superior to herself — she held out her 
hand, and said : — 

*' Yes ! you had a right, every one 
has a right, to do that which he thinks 
will do good, but few have the courage 
and strength of mind to do so. And I 
thank you, Mr. Glenvarloch; I will 
remember your request, and not sing 
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that song again, though it is my 
favourite one.' • 

**0h, Miss O'Brien, I do hope you 
will soon sing it again," replied Fergus, 
" when you are different from what you 
have been till now." 

" I am different now," she whispered 
low ; and he could see her httle bosom 
heaving as she spoke. He pressed his 
lips to her hand with a long burning 
kiss, then rose hurriedly, and left her 
alone. 

Oh, how happy Helen was ! she felt 
that she had not won his love, but that 
he had given it to her; and she kissed 
away the tear he had left on her hand. 

It was yet early in the evening, and 
the young people were trying to get up 
a dance to finish the soiree, when the 
lady who had brought Mrs. O'Brien in 
her carriage wished to retire. So Helen 
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begged her mother to let the carriage 
go without them, and they could walk 
home later instead, as some of the gen- 
tlemen would be sure to escort them. 

As usual the little widow complied 
with her daughter's request, and they 
remained. 

During the dancing Helen secured the 
company of Major Eticket and Fergus, 
who having gone out to calm his feelings 
in the open air, came in during the last 
dance, just in time to add himself to 
the walking party. 

Helen had never felt happier than she 
did when walking arm in arm with him. 

He said to her, when he had a little 
distanced the Major and Mrs. O'Brien : — 

"Miss Helen, you said this evening 
that I had a right in common with any 
other person to say what I did. Do you 
know I wish I had a special right of my 
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own." She made no reply, so he 
added : — 

"Do you understand what I mean, 
and what I would beg for ? " 

** Mr. Glenvarloch/* answered Helen, 
after a moment's silence, " if it is my 
love you wish to have, I will tell you, 
that many men have begged for it in 
vain, but you had it long ere you thought 
of wishing for it." 

Had your friend Lucy Sullivan heard 
that speech, Helen, she would have said, 
"Do you remember, Nelly, saying that 
you never would accept a man at his first 
proposal, as a man could not be really 
in love or worth having if he was too 
proud to ask again ?' ' But Lucy Sullivan 
was not there, and well it was for Helen 
that she had changed her mind on that 
point, as Fergus Glanvarloch was the 
man to take her at her word. 
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" Dear Miss O'Brien, you make me so 
happy," replied Glenvarloch, pressing the 
little gloved hand linked through his 
arm. "But before I listen to or take 
advantage of your words, I must be frank 
with you, and tell you at once that I am 
in no position to marry. I have no money 
of my own, and if we love each other we 
shall have to wait a few years before we 
can be man and wife." Fergus said this 
very quickly, as if it was a painful duty 
to perform. 

'' I knew that," replied Helen, " as soon 
as I loved you ; I knew we couldn't marry 
for more reasons than one. I suppose 
you have heard that when my grandfather 
dies I am to be very rich, whereas if I 
married you I should forfeit all right to 
the property. But I love you with all my 
woman's heart ; I have never loved hke 
this before, and I feel I shall never love . 
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any other man as I love you. Therefore 
I am willing to wait for you ten years, 
should it be necessary, if I can count on 
your constancy/' 

She spoke this from her heart, and 
Fergus was so in love with her for speak- 
ing thus boldly and openly to him, that 
he could scarcely keep from kissing that , 
bright little face, so eager and so loving, 
when he could catch glimpses of it now 
and then as they passed under a gasr 
lamp. 

He told ' her his regiment had been 
ordered to leave Jersey the next week, 
and that probably they would soon go 
out to India for five or six years. 

Helen's heart did not sink at the pros- 
pect. She always looked at the bright 
side of things — always felt confident of 
success in everything she undertook or 
wished for; and whenever obstacles stood 
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in her way, she always found means of 
circumventing them. 

They went on talking such talk as is 
generally talked on like occasions, and 
as they separated at Mrs. O'Brien's door, 
Fergus whispered to Helen, "Tell your 
mother how happy we are, and that I'll 
see her to-morrow in the afternoon. 
Good-night 1" 

"Good-night, Major Eticket; look in 
upon uth to-morrow at lunch," said Mrs. 
O'Brien, shaking hands with the gentle- 
man; "and you too, Mr. Glenvarloch." 

" Thanks, we will;" and so they left. 
The mother and daughter went up to 
their sitting-room, but the conversation 
they held being of some importance, we 
will leave it to the next chapter. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

SHOWINa WHAT THE BARONET's LETTEE 
BROUGHT FORTH. 

"Helen, my dear," said Mrs. O'Brien, 
puffing and panting, as she threw herself 
in an arm-chair; "do you know Major 
Eticket is an uncommonly nithe man ; 
tho polite and attentive." 

" Is he ? why, mamma, you seem to be 
quite in love with him,'' answered the 
daughter, taking her cloak and hood off. 
Then sjie added, " Mamma, I have some- 
thing to tell you. Fergus Glenvarloch 
has proposed to me; of course I told him 
we couldn't marry, and it is to be a secret." 

" Then you actheptedhim !" replied the 
mother; "my dear child, thith ith motht 
unfortunate. Dear me, jutht imagine. 
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if it wath to come to the ears of your 
grandfather, how furiouth he'd be!" 

As she was saying these words the 
servant entered and said, "Please, ma'am, 
hahnost as soon as you 'ad gone out, the 
servant of Mrs. O'Brien from the terrace 
brought this letter that had been left at 
her missuses by mistake instead of 'ere." 

" Why ! talk of the thun and you 
thee ith rayth," said Mrs. O'Brien, "I 
do declare it ith a letter from the old 
gentleman himtheK," 

This was the answer to the anonymous 
letter the baronet had received from 
Jersey, and to the widow's no small 
astonishment, it was evidently written in 
great anger. 

Sir Brien said that the doings of Miss 
Helen had come to his ears, and that he 
wished her to know that if she married 
Glenvarloch she forfeited all right to his 
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property; that, moreover, as he felt grow- 
mg old, he wished his granddaughter 
to marry as soon as possible. He wished 
to know before he died what sort of a 
husband she would have, as he had no 
intention of letting his money go to pay 
the gambling debts of some penniless 
ofiQcer in the army. He added that he 
gave her a year to make her choice, as at 
the end of that time he would marry him- 
seK if she did not. He enclosed one 
hundred pounds to be used in travelling 
to some watering-place or other, in case 
Mrs. O'Brien could not find a suitable 
son-in-law in Jersey. 

" Oh, mother, mother, what shall we 
do ? I won't — I can't — give up my dar- 
ling Fergus. I never will love any other 
man," cried Helen, throwing herseK at 
her mother's feet, and burying hands 
and face in her lap. 
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" My dear child," said Mrs. O'Brien, 
with more determination in her voice 
than one would have given her credit 
for, "thith ith folly; you mutht give 
him up, at leatht for the prethent. You 
know very well it ith of the greatetht 
importanthe that you should not offend 
your grandfather. When he ith dead, 
and you are in potheshion of your own 
property, then you can do ath you 
pleathe; but till then you mutht — ^you 
mutht, indeed — conform your conduct 
to hith withes." 

For a few seconds only had Helen 
been overcome by the sudden news. Her 
usual buoyant spirits had, like a spiral 
spring, been pressed down an instant, 
only to rebound all the higher when set 
free. Her quick brain was already at 
work, and the first point she ascertained 
was, that if tactics or diplomacy were 
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required, she need not count on her 
mother for help or advice. She made 
up her mind while Mrs. O'Brien was 
speaking to reassure her as to her 
intentions. 

"Yes, mamma," said she, "I know 
all that. I am quite aware how im- 
portant my conduct is, and I promise 
you I will do nothing to displease the 
old gentleman. You know I am no fool ; 
and the only condition I now make with 
you is, that you leave the whole thing 
to me. I'll settle all about it with 
Fergus ; but, for my sake, don't let him 
know anything about this letter." 

"Well, I rely upon you," answered 
her mother, quite satisfied that Helen 
knew sufficient of the world to behave 
discreetly, and win the game at last. 

When closeted in her own little bed- 
room, Helen undressed quickly, got into 
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bed, and set her wits to work. Like 
a clever general on the battle-field, she 
soon perceived all the weak points of 
her situation, and arranged their various 
modes of defence. She felt she would 
be alone to do her work — ^her mother was 
too stupid — as to Fergus he was too 
good ; for she foresaw, though her order 
of action was not yet thoroughly formed, 
that whatever plotting she had to do, 
deceit of some sort would at one time or 
another be indispensable to the further- 
ance and accomplishment of her plans. 
She knew enough of Fergus to feel that 
the true straightforwardness of his heart 
could only lead to the destruction of all 
her hopes ; for his advice would certainly 
be " Obey— that is your duty, and never 
mind the consequences''; true to the 
motto he was so fond of, " Fais ce que 
dois advienne que pourra." Therefore 
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Helen looked upon him as the end, but 
not the means, of her hopes. 

Before dawn broke Helen had settled 
her line of conduct. The most puzzling 
part, of course, was the obligation to 
marry before the year had come and 
gone ; she would put that off as long as 
she could, in case Sir Brien died before 
the year was out. But if compelled to 
do so, she resolved to marry only a very 
old man, who would soon leave her a 
widow, free to marry whom she chose. 

And now, my reader, allow me to put 
you one question — " Is not money the 
root of all evil?" I have a peculiar 
fancy of my own about it — I believe that 
root to be the old serpent himself. Is 
not money the prince of this world ? 
Nothing can be done without it. Is not 
money ever to be found where there 
is mischief; as an inducement to do 
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wrong, either by the want of it, or the 
opposite ? 

Next morning, at breakfast, Helen 
made her mother promise again to say 
nothing about the letter, 

" Well, but I mutht thay thomething 
about hith propothal to you," said Mrs. 
O'Brien. 

" Yes, mamma," replied Helen ; " you 
must say that you regret being obliged 
to forbid any kind of engagement to 
take place be^iween us, as it is entirely 
against my grandfather's will, &c. &c- ; 
in fact, show that, though you like him 
personally, it is quite impossible for you 
to sanction his suit." 

'* Well, my dear girl," said her mother, 
"I am delighted to thee that you are 
tho withe." 

Helen then told Mrs. O'Brien that, as 
the regiment was shortly going to India 
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for several years, Fergus would probably 
not find it difficult to forget her. 

Mr. Glenvarloch was the first to come 
to lunch on the next day. Helen was 
alone in the drawing-room, as she had 
previously decided to be when he was 
announced. She at once told him how 
unhappy she was ; that she had been a 
foolish girl the evening before, to allow 
herself for an instant to imagine that 
any engagement was possible between 
them. She explained all about her 
grandfather's objection to him as her 
husband, and how necessary it was for 
her and her mother to obey his wishes, 
as their only means of support came 
from him. She added that her mother 
disapproved of it too. 

Fergus was dreadfully affected by this 
news. 

^' Oh, Helen,'* said he, ** though not 
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formally or publicly engaged, could we 
not be faithful to each other for a few 
years, hoping that in time something 
might turn up in our favour? I love 
you too deeply to give you up so 
easily.*' 

"And so do I, Fergus," replied Helen ; 
*' I'll never love any other man as I do 
you — that I will promise. If you can wait 
five or six years, I feel assured that by 
that time we shall be able to marry." 

Mrs. O'Brien now came into the room, 
and Helen left her and Fergus together. 
Before the major came to lunch, Mrs. 
O'Brien had had her say, and had made 
the young ensign promise that there 
would be no formal engagement between 
him and her daughter, and that there 
was to be no correspondence carried on. 

During the afternoon, as soon as 
Fergus had an opportunity of speaking 
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in private to Helen, lie told her what he 
had promised to her mother. The young 
girl felt much inclined to propose that 
they should correspond clandesiinely ; 
but she was afraid by so doing that she 
would fall in Fergus's estimation. 

They met each other as often as they 
possibly could during that last week of 
the regiment's stay in the island. A 
farewell party to the oj0&cers of the 
17th was to be given by the governor 
on the evening previous to their de- 
parture, and there it was that Helen 
and Fergus were to take leave of each 
other for years. 

" Fergus," said Helen, " I want you 
to make me one promise before you go." 

"Anything in my power, darling," 
answered he, "that is not wrong, I will 
promise you." 

" Well, Fergus, it is that, whatever you 
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may hear of me, you will always be- 
lieve in my love to you, and be faithful 
to me." 

" My dear Helen," replied the young 
man, "have I not promised that 
abeady ? " 

" Yes," said she, " But I want you to 
promise that for ten years you won't 
marry any one else, even if you hear that 
I am married. After ten years if I am 
not your wife, I shall release you from 
your promise." 

"What a queer little girl you are," 
said Fergus, "to think that I could 
marry any one else! I am certain I shall 
never love again." 

"Ah, Fergus," answered Helen, with 
an air of conscious superiority, foresight, 
and wisdom. " I know what men are ; 
they all say the same thing, and you are 
only twenty." 
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" Well, dearest/' said he, " since I am 
only twenty, I can afford to wait ten 
years ; a man is not very old at thirty, 
eh ? and so I promise." 

" Oh, thanks ! dear Fergus,'' said the 
young girl, " I know I can rely on your 
word if you give it me, and I am so 
certain that long before ten years my 
hand will be yours if you choose ; that 
now you have promised to keep yourself 
free, I can see you go with the certain 
hope that when we meet again we shall be 
able to appear publicly as betrothed to 
each other." 

" Ah, Helen," said Mr. Glenvarloch, 
"you make me shudder when you 
speak so positively. Eemember that 
it all depends on God's will ; if He is 
not willing it will never come to pass ; and 
we ought never to say we are sure of a 
thing without adding ' if it please God.' " 
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''You are right, Fergus," replied 
Helen ; " but you see I am not so good 
as you are, and not so accustomed as you 
are to think so seriously about things," 

" But you will try, will you not, dar- 
ling ? " said he ; " and now you have 
made me promise one thing, I will ask 
you to promise me another," 

" What is it, Fergus ? " asked Helen. 

"It is to read every morning and 
every evening a portion of the little book 
I left to-night at your house, as a small 
souvenir of my love and friendship." 

*' I will do so," was the serious answer. 

The subsequent conversation that 
passed between the young people was not 
of much importance, and as our time is 
brief and space short, we will close this 
first part of our tale by saying that the 
next day the pier was crowded to see the 
troops embark in the transport that had 
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come for them; that many were the 
tears shed and hearts broken^ feeling 
that they were forsaken, probably for 
ever. 

The old maids, Miss Peach and Miss 
Backabite, of course were among the 
foremost, waving their handkerchiefs 
most violently. 

The major rushed to take leave of 
Mrs. O'Brien, who with her daughter 
were- among the lookers-on. The major 
and widow had exchanged promises of 
correspondence to Helen's great satis- 
faction, as she would then be sure to 
hear if anything happened to Fergus. 
Her eyes were dry, she saw him as long 
as any one could be discerned, and when 
she turned to go home, she felt that 
now indeed life had begun in earnest 
for hen The next five years of her life 
were to be hardworking years — she was 
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to get a husband, and yet, somehow or 
other, manage to be free to marry Fergus 
as soon as her grandfather had died, and 
she would be sole mistress of her own 
property. 
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CHAPTER V. 

MAISON ESGARIS, QUAI NAPOLEON, BIARRITZ. 

^' VoYEZ, madame, le salon de com- 
pagnie I " vociferated a voluble half- 
French, half-Basque woman, showing off 
the various apartments of her lodgings 
to a lady and her daughter. 

Mrs. O'Brien^for she it was — did not 
understand one word of French, and an- 
swered " Oh, wee, wee ! " to all that was 
said to her. Helen was better versed 
in the French language, but found it 
diflBcult to make out when spoken with a 
southern accent ; so she and her mother 
were greatly relieved when the landlady 
said, in a slow and very loud voice, as if 
that would enable them to understand 
her better: — 
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"Ah, mesdames, vous ne comprenez 
pas bien le Franyais, et moi je sais tres 
peu d' Anglais. *A few peas/ ga vent 
dire, s'il vous plait. Hein, hein ! ha, ha, 
ha ! J'en sais bien un peu, eh ? Mais, 
j'ai ma fille qui le parle parfaitement." 
So she called her daughter, with whom 
the ladies settled about their rooms, 
Mrs. O'Brien thinking it a great point 
in favour of those lodgings that there 
was some one who understood English. 

They had decided to come to Biarritz, 
as Helen was very anxious to know that 
sea-bathing place, of which she had heard 
so much. It is a very expensive place 
during the height of the season ; but in 
the month of June, before people crowd 
there, the prices are very moderate. 

Some friends of the O'Briens were 
going to Spain in the beginning of that 
^^ leafy month,'' so our ladies travelled 
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under their protection as far as Bayonne, 
from which town Biarritz is only five 
miles distant. They went first to an 
hotel for the night. They ordered their 
dinner to be sent up to their own room ; 
and, while it was being prepared and 
her mother was unpacking a few things, 
Helen went down to pay the cabman. 

When she returned to their room, Mrs. 
O'Brien said to Helen, that, while she 
was gone, the waiter came up to ask her 
how she should like the potatoes. He 
asked if she wished them "aw natureV 
She said, "INo, no; but," added she, 
*^ I had no idea French people were tho 
nathty ath to eat potatoth in their 
natural thtate, which I take it meanth 
raw." 

He seemed very much astonished, and 
said something about its being strange 
and droll, as English people generally 
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preferred them so; and Mrs. O'Brien 
was fairly puzzled. 

" Oh, never mind; they're sure to send 
them up cooked somehow or other," said 
Helen. 

This will enable the reader to under- 
stand that, bad though Miss Esgaris' 
English might be, it was preferable far, 
in Mrs. O'Brien's ears, to the purest 
French. 

A week after their arrival at Biarritz — 
one morning about twelve o'clock — ^the 
two ladies, finding it too hot to go and 
sit on the beach, were reading a novel 
in their famous " salon de compagnie," 
ornamented with its coloured chalk heads 
in gaudy frames and three or four bou- 
quets of artificial paper-flowers under 
glass shades. Presently they were startled 
by the rushing of feet upstairs, and then 
a hurried rapping at their door, soon 

D 
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followed by the entrance of the landlady 
and her daughter, both out of breath. • 
^*0h, mesdames, excusez. We have 
thought," said the young lady, whose 
name, by the way, was Gracieuse, " we 
have thought that you should love to see 
the arrival of the count. Hold there ! 
See you ! he comes just on the Place !" 

Helen and her mother went on the 
balcony, followed by the others, and Miss 
O'Brien asked who this count was. 

" Oh, he is a very great personage," 
answered Gracieuse ; " English — but his 
name is too difficolt to remembaire." 

They saw a carriage-and-four stopping 
in front of the entrance of the baths, and 
out of it, supported by two men-servants, 
issued the * ^ great personage ' ' — a rickety- 
looking man, tremendously got up, who, 
after being made to stand firm on his 
legs, walked a few steps in a very gingerly 
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manner, as if his shoes pinched him, 
and then turned back, evidently over- 
come by the effort, was packed into his 
carriage again, and drove off* 

Madame Esgaris and her daughter 
looked upon all this with unfeigned 
interest, calling each- other's attention 
first to his shining boots, then to his 
gold-headed cane, &c. &c., to the great 
amusement of Helen and her mother. 

When this exciting spectacle was over, 
Gracieuse informed the ladies that this 
count had bought the largest house in 
the place, and came to Biarritz *'all 
the summers"; but the poor man had 
lost his wife the year past, and he 
was sad 

*'Ah 5a! Monsieur Le Koue, est-ce 
que tu vas te ranger par hazard, j'ai 
appris ce matin que tu allais te marrier 
et on m'a meme dit que le trousseau de 
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Madame la Yicomtesse etait expose chez 
Madame Alexandrine/' said a young 
Frenchman to another sitting smoking 
among a group of young men on the 
beach of the Fort vieux. 

^^Allons ne te moques pas de moi 
gamin que tu es. Ah mais! a propos 
de roues, avez yous vu, marquis, Tentree 
triomphale que ce vieux coquin d' Anglais 
a fait dans Biarritz ce matin," answered 
the vicomte. 

Though the subsequent conversation 
was in French, I shall put it in English, 
for the sake of those readers who are not 
quite so familiar with it as with their 
mother tongue. 

Helen, who, seated not far off near 
her mother, heard and understood all 
that was said — ^though it was as Hebrew 
to Mrs. O'Brien, who preferred finishing 
the number of the CornhUl she had begun 
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reading, rather than listening to those 
chatterboxes, who looked to her more 
like hairdressers and dancing-masters 
than the aristocrats they were presumed 
to be. But Helen was embroidering, 
and lost not one word of the following 
gossip. 

** No," repUed Alfred ; '* I don't even 
know whom you mean." 

" Not know whom I mean ! " said the 
vicomte. "Why, don't you remember 
him last summer? — ^that old EngUsh 
Croesus, who has bought a title in Ger- 
many and calls himself the Count von 
Hazlichfalsch. He owns that large house 
overlooking the Bains Napoleon and the 
Villa Eugenie; but just now he is staying 
at the Maison Bouge." 

** Tiens, mais si," answered Alfred; 
" to be sure, I remember now. Isn't he 
a widower without children ? " 
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" Yes ; he lost his wife last year, and 
he wants to replace her, as he is anxious 
for an heir to his title, and no one will 
marry him* Entre nous, and mind you 
don't repeat it — ^for, if known, it might 
prevent the poor bonhomme's marriage 
altogether — I have heard that he is mad, 
at least at times, and that a few years 
ago he had to be shut up in an asylum. 
However, he seems to be all right now, 
and he is on the look-out for a suitable 
party." 

" Oh, oh ! But suppose, after he was 
married," answered Alfred, "the countess 
was to find this out; she might get 
the marriage disannulled, could she 
not?" 

" I don't know," said his friend, " and 
I don't much care. I believe in England 
they do such things; one hears every 
day of divorces and such like." 
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"And a good law it is," put in the 
marquis ; " for. my part, I only wish it 
was restored in France." 

*' Oh, shame, shame, monsieur ; we'll 
report you to the marquise," cried the 
gentlemen one and all. 

" Well, adieu! I am off to the salon de 
lecture ;" and the young men dispersed. 

Helen's heart was beating fast; all 
sorts of ideas were rushing into her little 
brain. This count might be of use to 
her. She must follow out that clue; 
she must learn more about him. He 
was staying at the very hotel from whence 
they had their dinners. Suppose they 
were to dine at the table-d'h6te instead ; 
she might hear something more about 
this hero of the day. 

" Mamma," said she, " let us go and 
dine at the table-d'hdte to-day for a 
change; I think it would be amusing. 
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There are lots of English there, so you 
won't find it duU." 

'^ Oh, very well, dear, I don't mind," 
answered her mother. 
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CHAPTEK VI. 



SMALL TALE. 



The only two vacant seats at the 
table-d'hote were between a French lady 
and gentleman; so poor Mrs. O'Brien 
thought it would be anything but 
amusing to her, when, to her agree- 
able surprise, the gentleman presently 
asked her in English, ** Madam, can I 
you ojffer some of zis fowl ? " 

"Thank you," said she; "if you 
pleathe." 

" Take you, madam, the thigh or ze 
bosom ; or perhaps prefer you wing ?" 

"I'll trouble you for the breatht, 
pleathe," replied Mrs. O'Brien. 

" Ah, ze breast, yes zat is ze right vay. 

D 2 
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But see you," continued the Frenchman, 
proceeding to carve the chicken, ** I 
have not been long time in England, 
and I not it speak well." 

" Oh, you speak it very much better 
than motht Frenchmen! What part 
of England were you in ? " asked the 
lady, 

'* In Ireland, madame ; I come justly 
of arriving from Cork. Do you know 
that city ? " answered he. 

*' Oh dear yeth, and I have friendth 
thtaying there at prethent, thome offi- 
therth; perhapth you may have met one 
of them. Major Eticket ? " asked the 
widow. 

'^ Oh, I know him perfectly ; we went 
to the circle — club, wish I to say. What 
a charming gargon he is." 

Mrs. O'Brien was now quite en- 
grossed, and she and her neighbour 
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kept on their conversation till the end 
of the dinner. 

Little pitchers have long ears, and 
while her mother was discussing the 
merits and qualities of her friend the 
major with her new French acquain- 
tance, Helen was listening to a conver- 
sation carried on between some English 
people at the other end of the table, and 
so interested was she by what she heard 
that she scarcely ate any dinner at all. 

Loquitur old maid, very sour-looking 
and masculine : " How is it that the 
count isn't at dinner here ? I thought he 
was staying in the hotel." 

" They say the fatigue of the journey 
has completely upset him, and that he 
was obliged to go to bed soon after hi^ 
arrival," answered a young man Helen 
took to be the lady's brother. 

^' Poor man I " ejaculated his sister. 
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" Miss Pecker, may I ask who is the 
object of your commiseration?'' asked 
her brother's neighbour. 

" He is a foreign count, I believe ; I 
have never seen him though, but he 
seems to be considered one of the nobs, 
here. George can tell you more about 
him than I can, Mr. Henny," replied 
Miss P. 

**He's no more foreigner than you 
are, Prissy," said her brother ; " he's an 
Englishman, very rich they say, who has 
bought a foreign title of some sort." 

" Oh, I know now," put in his friend, 
*'he is widower of four wives; isn't he 
a regular bluebeard, eh ? " said Mr. 
Henny. 

*' Not quite so bad," answered George ; 
'' he has only had three, but he's looking 
out for number four, as he has no chil- 
dren, and wants an heir to his title." 
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" Dear me, Miss Pecker ! you had 
better take pity on the * poor man/ as 
you call him," said the friend. 

** Oh, he's so old," rephed Miss Prissy, 
with a simper, 

^^And I expect he'd make the same 
objection to yow," wickedly put in her 
brother. ** He wants a young wife, and 
no young lady seems to take to him." 

^* Oh," said Prissy, '' being so rich he 
will easily find some silly young girl 
delighted to become a countess, since 
yoiUh is all he cares for." 

" But I have heard," remarked Mr. 
Henny, "that youth was not all he 
desired. Being a butcher's son he thinks 
no small beer of himself. I believe he 
considers himself too high and mighty 
to marry any one but a lady.'' 

" Well, I am sure if I was a young 
lady," said George, "however rich he 
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might be, I should greatly object to 
marry a husband all padded and made 
up, wearing a wig and stays." 

*^ My dear fellow," answered his friend, 
"you have no idea of the fascination 
lucre possesses in the eyes of women. 
There must exist some other objection, 
besides that of his artificial charms, 
standing in the way of his marriage." 

" Well, I dare say you are right. I do 
believe there is a mystery of some kind 
connected with him," answered George. 

" Eeally," said Miss Pecker, with an 
acid look, " I can't understand how you 
can go on talking so long about such an 
uninteresting being. Have you no object 
more pleasant to converse upon ? " 

The conversation then turned in 
another direction, and Helen's interest 
in it ceased. 

While they were taking their usual post- 
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prandial promenade, Mrs, O'Brien told 
Helen what an agreeable man her neigh- 
bour at dinner was ; that he knew Major 
Eticket, and she wondered whether the 
latter had ever spoken to him of Jersey. 

" What is his name, mamma ? " asked 
Helen. 

*' M. Gathton de T Anglomania, my 
dear," replied her mother, reading from 
a card the Frenchman had presented to 
her when she asked him his name ; 
" and I intend to purthue the acquain- 
tanthe ; he knowth Biarritz well, and 
hath offered to ethcort uth to the Phare, 
and in other dithtant walkth, which we 
two ladith could thcarthely take alone : 
wath it not very kind of him ? " 

"Very, mamma. But I should like 
it still better if he brought a companion 
too, for really three is such an awkward 
number for a walk,'* answered Helen. 
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*^ Dear me, Helen ! there ith the man 
himthelf coming towardth uth ; I'll 
mtroduthe him to yon. My daughter, 
Mith O'Brien," said the widow to the 
Frenchman, who had come up to 
them. 

" O'Brien ! did I rightly hear ? " said 
he. " May I ask if you have come from 
the Isle of Jersey?" 

" Yeth," answered the elder lady; " do 
you know it?" 

'^Oh no," said M. de TAnglomanie; 
^* but I comprehend now. You are the 
ladies my friend the Major Eticket spoke 
of to me, when he mentioned his sojourn 
in Jersey." 

The little widow blushed so vehemently 
at this piece of information that Helen 
was quite ashamed, and addressed the 
gentleman to engage his attention, and 
withdraw it from her mother. 
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" You know Biarritz well, I think I 
heard you say at dinner ?" said she, 

" Yes, mademoiselle," was the answer; 
" and I told madam your mother that if 
I could be of any use to you as cicerone 
I should be most happy/' 

" We should be very grateftd indeed, 
for we know not a soul here; and, in 
fact, if you know any of the English 
staying here at present, my mother and 
myself would be very much obliged by 
your introducing us to them," said 
Helen, 

" Oh yeth, M, de TAnglomanie," now 
added her mother, "we should indeed; 
for it ith but dull work knowing no 
one," 

" My, dear ladies," answered their new 
friend, "unfortunately the people here 
change every year; and it is quite a 
different sort of strangers now zan when 
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I was here last. In fact, ze only English 
person I know is ze Count Hazlichfalsch, 
of whom I suppose you have heard 
speak." 

"Oh yes," answered Helen; **he is 
what you French call an * original.' I 
should like to make his acquaintance 
very much, for he must be an amusing 
character." 

" I can introduce him with great 
facility," replied the gentleman; "for 
he is very sociable, and likes to know 
everybody." 

Before they separated^ Mrs. O'Brien 
and the Frenchman settled to go on the 
morrow for a walk along the sands of 
the Cote Napoleon to the Phare, if the 
weather permitted. 

When the ladies retired to bed, they 
both felt very much satisfied with the 
day's work. The widow was elated at 
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the thought that her dear major was still 
faithful in his regard to her ; and Helen 
satisfied herseK that she had at last 
found a clue to the labyrinth which she 
had undertaken to walk through. 
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CHAPTEK VII. 

AGTOBS OFF THE STAGE. 

On the following day, as tlie walking trio 
neared the end of their promenade, they 
perceived a carriage stationed near to 
the Phare. 

" Tiens, tiens, tiens ! zere is just ze 
caleche of my friend ze count," said 
M. de TAnglomanie to his companions ; 
"I shall now have ze opportunity of 
introducing you, my ladies." 

Helen knew that this was a critical 
moment. She felt very nervous; her 
hands got cold and clammy, and 
she was thankfal that the introduction 
took place out of doors, as her emotion 
could not be betrayed through the 
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welcome protection of her dogskin 
gloves. 

After the ceremony of presentation, 
the comit accompanied the other three 
round the lighthouse, and they sat down 
for awhile on one of the benches over- 
looking the sea, gazing at the mag- 
nificent view spread as a panorama 
before their eyes, while at their feet 
dashed and thundered the surging 
billows. 

The waves at Biarritz make a pepuliar 
noise. They seem at first to flow calmly, 
and glide with comparatively little noise 
under the rocks; when, after a second 
or two, a booming, as of cannon, is 
heard, and a volume of spray and foam 
is vomited forth from under one's very 
feet, often to the detriment of confiding 
strangers, who, trusting in the deceitful 
oily look the majestic waves assume as 
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they come in, are completely entrapped 
and taken by surprise when they receive 
a douche of briny water over their elegant 
finery. 

The rocks all along the Gulf of Gas- 
cony are so brittle that the ocean moulds 
them into most fantastic shapes, thus 
changing their outlines every year, and 
giving them more the appearance of the 
Chinese rocks depicted on fans and 
screens than of the calmer cliffs and 
huge stones we are accustomed to see 
bordering our coasts. The waves, as if 
rebelling against their prison walls, and 
determined to conquer more room for 
themselves, undermine these rocks, boring 
large caverns under the very cliffs on 
which people walk, making them danger- 
ous in many places, for these by degrees 
fall to pieces, disclosing the deep inroad 
the sea has made. 
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The count— Helen saw that at one 
glance — would . easily be enslaved ; but 
while he sat close to her there, she 
couldn't help shuddering inwardly as 
she studied his appearance. 

Could she — even with the assurance 
that this was the only means to reach 
the longed-for beloved goal — oh, could 
she have the courage to link herself 
to that despicable puppet, that tight- 
laced, tight-booted, padded, painted, 
bewigged being, who, striving to ob- 
literate the glorious waymarks of age, 
that compel reverence and esteem, pre- 
ferred exciting ridicule by investing his 
withered limbs in youth's incongruous 
disguise ? 

The count drove them all home in his. 
carriage; he excused himself for not 
taking the ladies to his house for refresh- 
ment, as it was still all upset, ^nd he 
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would not be able to take up his abode 
there for a few days more. 

On their return to the hotel, after 
leaving Mrs. and Miss O'Brien at their 
lodgings, the count said to his French 
friend : — 

" Come to my room, Gaston, I must 
thank you for my introduction to that 
bewitching fairy." 

" Peste ! mon cher comte, are you 
zen bewitched ?" asked the other. 

" Bewitched ! I am m lovcy man ! Alas, 
that I was but ten years younger!" 
replied the count. 

" Ah, bah ! what has your age got to do 
withit ? why, youlook quite ajouvenceau," 
sarcastically remarked the young man, 
twirling his moustache, and at the same 
time casting a satisfied glance at himself 
in the mirror over the count's head. 

'^ Ah, don't laugh at me ! I am quite 
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serious, I assure you, my dear friend,'' 
answered the elderly beau. 

" Well, I am ready to believe you,*' 
said M. de TAnglomanie, "zough I 
can't exactly see what you find to 
admire in zat dark-haired zin little girl, 
— qiuint a moiy nozing goes down wiz me 
but fair-haired, blue-eyed women, wiz a 
shght degree of embonpoint.'* 

*' Then, my dear Gaston,*' answered 
the count, '^ we'll make an agreement, 
you take the mother, and I the daughter ; 
you'll have your wish — ^fair, fat, and 
forty over the bargain," 

"She's not forty," hastily said Gaston, 
*' she's not thirty-five. I know all about 
her : she married at sixteen, and her 
daughter is only eighteen; but she is 
penniless, and zat won't do for me. 
It is a pity we can't change zeir cha- 
racter, for you being rich, ought to 
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marry ze poor OBe; and I, having 
nozing but my debts to live on, ought 
to have ze heiress," said Gaston. 

*^ An heiress — ^heiress !" squeaked the 
elder man. 

*'Mais oui, heritiere, mon cher, — 
quand son grand pere Sir O'Brien, sera 
mort elle aura 7,000 livres sterling de 
revenue," replied the other. 

" WeU, I tell you what— Ah, no ! that 
very fact destroys all my hopes — rich, 
beautiful, well-bom, she has all men 
at her command. How could she marry 
a poor worn-out infirm old wretch like 
me ?" and the count fell to blubbering 
and crying like a child. 

**Come, come, my good fellow," 
answered his friend, " don't despair be- 
fore you have tried; for my part I 
zink she looked very kindly upon you, 
but you must remember your English 
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provairb, * faint heart never won fair 
lady.' " 

" My dear Gaston, my best friend, are 
you speaking the truth?" asked the 
count hopefully. " Do you really think 
she did not seem to despise me ? Oh, if 
it is as you say, I should be eternally 
indebted to you !" 

** Well, then, let us make a bargain," 
said M, de TAnglomanie. " I'll do my 
best to aid and abet you in your suit, on 
condition zat, if you succeed, and make 
Miss O'Brien your wife, you will hand 
me over on your wedding day JB7,000 to 
enable me to marry ze mother," 

"Done I I'll write the agreement at 
once, and sign and seal the deed," 
answered the count, following the word 
by the act. 

For the next fortnight the ladies and 
count met daily. The widow often joked 
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her daughter about her old beau, and 
laughed at her for encouraging him. 
But Helen always took his part, and 
Mrs. O'Brien began seriously to believe 
that her daughter had a fancy for the 
old man. 

A very good piece was to be played at 
the small but well-arranged and com- 
fortable Bayonne Theatre ; and the count 
having taken a box for that night, invited 
the O'Briens to accompany him and his 
friend Gaston to see the play. 
. While Helen and her mother were 
sitting ready dressed in their drawing- 
room, waiting for the count to come 
and fetch them in his carriage, Mrs. 
O'Brien began quizzing her daugh- 
ter about the old fop, as she called 
him. 

"Well, mamma," said Helen, "he 
is certainly not more assiduous in his 
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attendance on me than Mr. Gaston is 
in his attentions to you." 

"Ah/* answered her mother, "but 
I don't encourage the one ath you do 
the other." 

" My dear mamma, the reason pro- 
bably is," repKed Helen, "that you 
don't intend marrying M. de TAnglo- 
manie ; whereas I intend accepting the 
count's offer if he proposes, as I fully 
expect he will this very night." 

" Graciouth, Helen !" exclaimed Mrs. 
O'Brien. " My dear girl^ don't be rash ; 
remember that in another fortnight we 
shall be leaving thith to go on our long 
promithed vithet to my aunt in London, 
where you may meet thome man more 
thuitable in age." 

" That's bosh !" replied the young 
lady. " I don't care whom I. marry now ; 
this man will do as well as any other, 
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and better most likely ; he's devoted to 
me, I'll have him entirely under my 
thumb, and I'll be rich and independent ; 
at any rate, he's sure to meet with 
my grandfather's approval, and that's 
the chief thing after all." 

** Well, my dear, of courthe you mutht 
pleathe yourthelf," answered her mother, 
with a shrug of her fat shoulders. 

As Helen had anticipated, the count 
did pop the question that very evening, 
during one of the entr'actes^ M. de 
TAnglomanie and Mrs. O'Brien went 
into the corridor for a walk, as it was 
very hot. 

Helen told the count that she thought 
he would find it fatiguing to follow the 
others' example, and so she preferred 
sitting quietly with him. 

" Ah ! how good you ar^ to a poor old 
man like me, who has no one, and never 
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will have any one, to be tender to him 
again," answered he. 

" Count, why should you say so ? I 
see no reason to prevent your having 
whom you please," said Helen. 

"You perhaps did not understand, 
Miss O'Brien, that I meant I should 
never know a wife's gentle care again," 
sighed the count, fixing his small beady, 
bloodshot eyes on hers, 

"Why not ? " repeated she fearlessly 
again. 

"Ah! do not excite false hopes in 
my heart ; do not be so cruel as to make 
me believe you could take that place, 
for the very idea of it is too blissful to 
be true," replied the old man. 

"And if I say that it is true," 
asked Helen, "will you be so very 
happy?" 

" Oh ! oh ! " gasped he — but the poor 
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creature was shaking so, he could utter 
no other sound. 

Helen took pity on him, and laying 
her hand on his arm, " I am ready," 
said she, **to marry you as soon as 
the law permits." 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

MATCHES AND DESPATCHES. 

Things did not take long to settle; 
the marriage was to take place in three 
weeks ; they would have had it sooner, 
but Mrs. O'Brien wished to write and 
ask Major E ticket to come over for the 
ceremony, if he could get leave. 

His reply was, that he would be with 
them in ten days. 

The count had often asked his French 
friend how he was getting on with his 
love affair, and Gaston answered, "A 
merveiUe ; " but the fact was that M. 
de TAnglomanie felt he was not making 
much progress in the widow's affections, 
and she talked oftener to him about 
Major Eticket than he quite liked. He 
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excused himself to the count for not 
hastening his proposal by saying he 
wished to be perfectly sure of his ground 
before he ventured to tread on it, and he 
fancied that after the daughter's mar- 
riage, when the widow was left alone, 
would be the most propitious time for 
his proposal. 

When the major arrived, he soon saw 
how- matters stood, how devoted an 
admirer the Frenchman was; he took 
fright, and having but a poor opinion of 
woman's constancy, he without preface 
or ceremony proposed to Mrs. O'Brien 
himself, hoping he might yet be the 
first to plead a lover's cause. 

But he was wronging the little woman 
when he doubted her ; some people are 
bom constant, others fickle ; now Helen 
and her mother were both of the first 
stamp. 
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Mrs. O'Brien had liked the major all 
along, and so she accepted him. The 
17th was gone to India, and, hating the 
climate, the major had exchanged into 
another regiment that was ordered to 
Canada ; but he had still some business 
to transact in England about his ex- 
change, so though they were engaged to 
each other they decided to say nothing 
about it to their Biarritz friends. 

Their marriage could not come oflf yet, 
and the principal thing to be thought 
about now and to arrange was Helen's 
wedding. Booms were taken in the 
Hotel St. Etienne, at Bayonne, where 
the marriage was consecrated by the 
EngHsh clergyman, after the British 
Consul had united them legally. 

Major Eticket gave the bride away, 
and Gaston was best man. Escorted by 
the major, the happy pair drove off after 
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the breakfast in the count's carriage-and- 
four to the railway station, where the 
gallant soldier bid them good-bye, after 
seeing them comfortably settled in the 
train for Madrid, whither Helen had 
fixed to go for their wedding trip. 

M. de I'Anglomanie seized this occa- 
sion of the major's absence to propose 
to Mrs. O'Brien, who, as gently and 
kindly as she could, gave him to under- 
stand that there were no hopes for him. 
Crestfallen he bade her good-bye, and 
she saw him no more. He returned to 
Biarritz in the omnibus; he soon re- 
covered his equanimity ; the £7,000 the 
count had, according to promise, given 
him that morning, went a great way 
towards making up for hiB discomfiture, 
and before he had reached Biarritz he 
was able to sing to himself: — 

" Wliat care I how fair she be 
If she be not fair for me." 
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" Ah, bah ! " thought he, " now I am 
rich enough to go to that pretty little 
Celeste I promised to marry two years 
ago ; I dare say she has been faithful to 
me, and I'll be bound she'll make a 
better wife than the other will. But it's 
all the major's fault; if he had only 
remained in Ireland, I should have had 
it all my own way — car les absents ont 
toujours tort." 

We have never heard anything more 
about him, so we will trust that he lived 
a happy Ufe with his Celestial being. 

Major Eticket took charge of Mrs. 
O'Brien as far as St. Malo, where he left 
her on board the steamer for Jersey, 
bidding her farewell, with the promise of 
returning in about a month's time to the 
island to make her his wife. 

When that event was about to take 
place, Helen, who was Hving in Paris 
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with her husband, hurried oyer to her 
mother to be present at the ceremony of 
her marriage. The count, dreading the 
sea passage, stayed behind. 

It was rather a grand wedding. Helen, 
who paid all the expenses, was deter- 
mined to have it so, to make up for the 
quietness and simplicity of her own" 
marriage. 

The wedding breakfast was given at 
the new Imperial Hotel, and they had all 
their old friends as guests. St. Mark's, 
the church where the major and Mrs. 
O'Brien were united in holy matrimony, 
was crowded, and all the windows of the 
houses opposite filled with curious 
people. Major and Mrs. Eticket went 
off to Canada. It was a sad parting 
between Helen and her mother; they 
had never till Helen's marriage been 
away from each other before, and now 
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they were bidding each other good-bye 
for years, and, God knows, perhaps 
for ever. 

Helen did not stay long in the island 
after her mother's departure; she 
returned to Paris to the great disap- 
pointment of her many old friends, who 
would have liked to see her in all her 
Parisian finery. 

Sir Brien O'Brien, the countess's 
grandfather, died little more than a year 
after her marriage, and Helen came into 
her property. By the very same post 
that brought the news to her she 
received other news that caused her 
many tears. A heartrending letter from 
Major Eticket announced the loss .of his 
wife, who had died in giving birth to a 
little boy. He said the child was very 
puny and delicate, and was not expected 
to live. 
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Helen now felt very lonely in the 
world ; she could not help longing some- 
times for the death of her husband that 
she might again be free. 

During the next two years the count 
was several times ill with bronchitis and 
other illnesses, and each time he fell ill 
Helen thought it would be the last ; but 
he recovered from them all. 

They seldom remained long in one 
place, and so Helen made no friends. 

One day the count sHpped in going 
downstairs to dinner with his wife, and 
fell backwards in a faint. 

Helen's heart throbbed as she saw 
him lying seemingly lifeless there. 
Could it be a happy release at last? 
thought she. The servants were des- 
patched for the doctors, and the count 
was carried up to his bed. 

His leg was broken, the surgeon said, 
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and the shock to his constitution very 
great. To the astonishment of all the 
medical men who attended him, the 
count recovered in due time. 

Though seemingly with but a worn-out 
and dilapidated frame, he must have had 
a good deal of strength within him yet. 
It is true he had had the best of doctors, 
and most careful tender nursing from 
his wife — yes, his wife I Though she 
longed to be free, yet she was kind- 
hearted, and, true to her woman's nature, 
excelled in the talent of nursing the 
sick. 

When the count was quite well again 
they went to Germany. 

Four years had now passed since the 
countess had bidden adieu to Fergus, 
who ever reigned supreme over her heart 
and thoughts. 

She only knew of him what she occa- 
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sionally read in the Gazette about the 
movement of his regiment, and that he 
had had his lieutenancy she had seen in 
a late Army List. 

The count was very fond of Germany, 
so he took apartments for a year at an 
hotel in a small town of Wurtemburg, 
called Gittens. 

He dearly loved his wife, and was 
quite content with the peaceful but 
monotonous life they led in that place- 
But Helen found it dreadfully slow. 
Her patience was worn out, and after a 
few weeks of Gittens life, she resolved to 
come out with her " grand coup " that 
she had always kept in the background 
of her plans as a last resource to gain 
her liberty. 

The count had had fits of insanity 
before he was married to Miss O'Brien, 
but since his marriage to her he had 
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been free from them. Helen had hoped 
he would have had one, and then she 
would have seized upon that opportunity 
to get a divorce, as she was supposed 
not to know that he had ever been mad. 
But he kept perfectly well, and the only 
thing Helen could do was to pretend he 
had had one of these fits, and find out 
some means of proving this false asser- 
tion. It was one evening while she was 
undressing that she came to this con- 
clusion. 

The count had retired earlier than 
usual; and after Helen had dismissed 
her maid, she sat up by the fire in her 
dressing-room to think over what she 
had to do. As she was meditating, her 
eyes fell on the little Bible Fergus had 
given her, and without which she never 
travelled. She had her promise, and 
read a portion of it every night ; but 
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to-night she could not bear the sight of 
it, so she got up and put it in a drawer. 

"Am I, then, so wicked?" thought she. 
**0h, never mind, I'll be all the better by 
and by ; when I am Fergus's wife he'll 
teach me to be good," and so she put by 
her conscience with her Bible. "But 
what shall I do to prove that the count 
has had a fit ? I might hurt myself, 
and pretend he had done it" — and she 
paused. But no ! that was too wicked, 
she thought; she could not bring herself 
to act such a lie. 

Poor Helen ! with what subtlety Satan 
argues with us about sin! making us 
to consider one sin as very venial, by 
throwing a dark shade on another which 
he has presented to our minds, to serve 
the purpose of a background, making 
the first sin to stand out as light com- 
pared to it. 
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The countess began to think that a lie 
in words was really a very pardonable 
peccadillo compared to the lie in deed she 
had just been planning. And yet she 
thought and thought, but could find no 
means of gaining her end — that is, of 
proving her husband to be insane, with- 
out the lie in action. 

Her maid and the count's valet were 
engaged to each other. The valet had 
been with his master from a child, first 
as his page, and then in his present 
capacity as personal attendant. He must 
remember, thought Helen, the count's 
madness, and that in itself would be a 
help, for he could not be astonished at 
the recurrence of his fits. 

But Helen could think no more ; she 
fell asleep in her armchair, and when 
she woke up the clock was striking two. 
She was shocked at the lateness of the 
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hour, and was hnrrying to the bedroom, 
when she remembered her promise to 
Fergus, that she was on the point of 
breaking for the first time. 

She took the Bible out of the drawer, 
and opened the sacred volume. As she 
did so, her eye caught sight of an under-, 
lined verse; she read it, and her con- 
science smote her : " Eschew evil and do 
good." 
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CHAPTEK IX, 

THE SPIDER, CAUGHT IN HER OWN WEB, 
STRUGGLES TO GET FREE. 

Two weeks had now passed since that 
night, and Helen had several times 
thought over the same thoughts, and 
each succeeding time had come to the 
same conclusion, though, perhaps, with 
more reluctance than the last. 

She lingered on the thoughts of her 
bliss when released from her bondage. 
She pondered on the delights of being 
the wife of her beloved Fergus. She was 
lonely in that little town ; the days were 
so long and uneventful that she had 
ample time to let her imagination run 
on, painting enticing pictures of a possible 
future. Indeed, her heart and mind 
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were so constantly occupied with thoughts 
of her love that she spent her nights as 
well as days in dreaming of Fergus 
Glenvarloch. 

Fortune, or fate, that mythical power 
in which people will persist in believing, 
as if one God alone did not guide and 
direct every event in our life, however 
accidental we choose to call it, that fate 
at last served Helen a good turn, as she 
thought. She was riding up a steep 
mountain-pathway, with only her guide 
to accompany her, when her horse stum- 
bled and fell. She was thrown off, but 
sustained no serious injury beyond a few 
bruises on her shoulder and arm. The 
guide, alarmed, asked if she was hurt, 
but she jumped up, said no, and advised 
him not to tell any one how his horse 
had fallen, as he would never be able to 
let it again. 
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^^Ach will die Gnadige Grafin anoh 
denn nicht davon sprechen ? " enquired 
the young guide, imploringly. 

" Don't be afraid, my poor boy, I shan't 
tell upon you ; but remember, it is on 
the express condition that you never give 
me that horse again." 

When the evening came, Helen sent 
her maid away before she was undressed, 
as she said she had letters to write, and 
did not wish to keep her up late. 

The count was in the habit of taking a 
sleeping draught at night. That evening 
Helen prepared it as usual for him, only 
she made it a good deal stronger than 
she generally did. She gave it him, and 
lay down. When the potion had taken 
effect, she pulled the count out of bed, 
and let him lie on the floor; she then 
watched by him till she saw signs of 
returning consciousness in his sleep. 

F 
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Daylight was just dawning. She rushed 
out of the room, flew to her maid, and 
fell in a chair, gasping, as it were, for 
breath. 

The maid, awakened in a fright, asked 
what had happened. 

" Oh, the count I the count I " an- 
swered her mistress ; ^^ he's been mad, he 
threatened me, and hurt me ; then fell 
into a fit." 

The countess having summoned the 
valet, told him to go and look after his 
master, and keep watch over him as he 
was raving mad, and on no account to 
let him leave his room. 

The countess was crying when she 
spoke, and added, "I can't make out 
what has come over him." 

" Please your la'yship," answered the 
man-servant, " I knows what it is long 
ago; the count used to be subject to 
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them fits ; but they never last long, he'll 
soon come round again." 

" Oh, I'll never, never see him again ; 
he has frightened me too much already, 
and you can tell him so," said Helen. 

There was a tremendous fuss and 
flurry in the hotel, as can easily be 
imagined. 

The poor count, who found himself on 
the floor when he woke, could make 
neither head nor tail of it, till his valet 
explained to him that he had one of his 
old fits, and had ill-treated the countess. 

** Ah me^! " sobbed the poor old man. 
"I knew it would come some day; it 
was all too happy to last. She had 
better go away from me, for I dare say it 
might come on again ; but I should like 
to see her once more." 

The countess did consent to see him 
again. She certainly then required all 
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the strength of mind she possessed to 
mflict such grief on the poor dizzified 
man who loved her with unfeigned 
passion. 

But she persevered in her course. 
After bidding good-bye to the count, she 
did not leave the place at once as he 
thought. She got a notary to come and 
write down all the particulars of the case 
as stated by herself, and corroborated by 
the valet, maid, hotel mistress, and the 
doctor, who had been called in to exa- 
mine her bruises, which, of course, she 
had received by the fall from her horse 
— soi-disant results of the count's ill- 
treatment. 

When this was signed, sealed, and 
witnessed, Helen despatched it to her 
lawyer in London, with a letter desiring 
him on those proofs to try and get an 
act of divorce between her and the count. 
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as she had married him without his 
telling her that he had been confined for 
madness before. 

When this was done, the countess and 
her maid went about in search of a farm- 
house to be sold in the neighbourhood, 
as she intended to buy one, and make a 
present of it to the man-servant, that he 
and her maid might be married and 
settle there. 

Of course they were delighted to 
accept of this, and willingly agreed to 
the condition their mistress made, which 
was, that the count would live with 
them, and that they should nurse him 
kindly and carefully: 

They easily found what they wanted, 
and now only waited for the lawyer's 
answer to conclude the bargain. 

The business letter came in due time. 
In it the lawyer stated that there would 
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not be the least difficulty in obtaining a 
divorce, as he had the proofs of the 
count's previous insanity in his own 
hands. So Helen bought the farm, had 
a nice suite of apartments comfortably 
famished and arranged for the count's 
own use ; and when Alfred and her maid 
were married she leffc Gittens. She 
travelled night and day till she reached 
London, where she took rooms, engaged 
a new maid, and then waited patiently 
till all was arranged about her divorce. 

About two months after her arrival in 
London her lawyer announced to her 
that all was settled, that all the legal 
formalities had been gone through, and 
that she was a free woman. 

During those two months Helen had 
formed all her plans, and as soon as her 
act of liberty was given to her she wrote 
to Fergus, whom she had ascertained 
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was then with his regiment at Eangoon. 
She told him that, according to her 
hopes, all had come right at last ; that 
if— as he had promised to do — ^he still 
loved her, and had kept faithful to her, 
she was willing and free to marry hun 
now. 

He probably had seen her marriage in 
the paper about four years ago. The 
count had lately had a fit, and she found 
out that her husband had been insane 
before her marriage, so she had been 
divorced, as it was dangerous to live 
with him. 

Helen did not go into many details ; 
the lie she told Fergus cost her more 
anguish of heart than all those she had 
already told put together; she was happy 
to think that now she had done with 
deceit, and promised herself she never 
more would have recourse to it. 
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She finished her letter to Fergus by 
saying that she would hold herself in 
readiness to leave by the first steamer 
going to India, as soon as she had 
received his answer to know if he was 
ready to welcome her at last as his 
affianced wife. 
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CHAPTEE X. 

TEMPUS FUGIT. 

"Tempus FUGIT " is a true saying. 
Nevertheless, most people will agree that 
there are seasons when Time puts a 
drag on his wheel, when days seem 
as months, and hours as days — ^those 
seasons especially of anxious waiting 
and expectancy for an ardently-desired 
result. Those who have experienced 
this — and I believe but few have 
not done so — may well imagine what 
ages the intervening weeks seemed 
to Helen till the answer to her letter 
came. She could neither sleep nor eat 
for excitement and joy at the thought 
that at last she had won the race, and 
was going to receive the prize. Oh, how 
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anxiously she counted the days still to 
come before the Indian mail was due ! 
She almost dreaded the effect her exceed- 
i^g joy would have upon herself. She 
already feared that, at the realisation of 
Ker year-long wished-for hopes, she 
would fall ill. 

The letter came at last. She locked 
herseK in her room ; her hands trem- 
blingly broke open the envelope, and 
she read as follows : — 

"My beab Countess, 

** I love you with all my heart, 
though perhaps you will refase to believe 
it when I add that I love you far too 
dearly to marry you while you are 
another man's wife. For, my dear 
friend, though legally and humanly 
speaking you are now a free woman, in 
the sight of God there exists no divorce. 
Study the little book I gave you, and 
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you will find I am right. You have no 
idea how much I love you ; I have never 
loved any one else, and never will. I 
pray daily, morning and evening, for 
you; but the very depth of my love 
prevents my taking advantage of your 
generosity. 

**I should hate myself were I to 
profit of the world's permission, and be 
the means of your committing what I 
know our Father in heaven looks upon 
as a heinous sin. 

" In saying this I know I risk your dis- 
believing in my love for you ; but if you 
do, you wrong me cruelly. You have 
no conception how great a temptation 
your letter was to me, and what agonies 
of doubt and torture it put me to. But, 
thank God, He was my great help in 
time of need. 

"Dear Helen — I may call you thus, 
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may not I ? — trust my love, though I am 
giving you pain, and follow my advice. 
Eetum to your husband, for, in God's 
eyes, he is your husband as long as he 
lives. Never mind what the world will 
say ; go and nurse him kindly, and tend 
him carefully. There can be no real 
danger in doing so as long as you have 
assistance at hand. God will reward 
you, if not in the way you would choose, 
at any rate by giving you that peace of 
mind, which the feeling of having sub- 
mitted to his will, because it was right 
to do so, never fails to bring with it. 
And now I will leave off. I have no 
news to give you of myself. Pray for 
me as I do for you, that God may bless 
you, and guideyou in the right way; 
and believe me, ever, for ever, 

*' Yours lovingly and faithfully, 

"Fergus Glenvarloch." 
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A dagger plunged into her heart could 
not have dealt a more poignant blow 
than did this letter to Helen, She read 
it right through without giving a sign of 
emotion; and when she came to the end, 
she felt, as it were, stunned ; she could 
not take in the sense of the letter. Her 
eyes wandered stupidly round the room 
till they fell on the trunk she had pre- 
pared for her long sea- voyage, then — 
then did the truths dawn upon her 
mind, that all she had hoped for, and 
almost held in her hand, was gone and 
lost tp her again. 

As a waterspout from heaven came her 
tears; she flung herself on her bed in 
agony of despair. " Oh, Fergus, Fergus I 
have I lost thee, then ? No ! no ! it 
cannot be!" she cried in a frenzy of 
passion, mingled with shame and sorrow. 
She bit her pillow in her mad grief; she 
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called upon her love to relent, as if he 
could hear ; she called upon God to help 
her in her woe. 

The storm passed by at last, and 
quieter thoughts came into her mind. 

Helen retired early to bed that night ; 
she read her letter over and over again ; 
she then put it under her pillow. She 
tossed and turned her weary hot head as 
she lay, and the thought came to her, "if 
anything was to happen to me, I should 
not like that letter to be found "; so she 
got up again, put the letter in the pocket 
of Fergus's Bible, then lay down, and, 
exhausted, fell asleep. 

In the middle of the night the maid, 
who slept in the next room, was startled 
by a noise of loud talking in her mis- 
tress's apartment. She rushed to see 
what was the matter, and found the 
countess sitting up in her bed in a state 
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of high fever, quite delirious, with 
flushed face and staring eyes. The 
doctor was immediately sent for, and 
pronounced it to be brain fever. 

The state of suspense and excitement 
in which Helen had been for the last six 
weeks, crowned by the bitter death-blow 
to her hopes she had received the day 
before, had caused a sudden reaction, 
and produced this fever. For twenty-one 
days her hfe hung on a thread ; but she 
recovered at last. She was several weeks 
in a state of convalescence, during which 
she had ample time to reflect on her past 
conduct, and meditate on her fature 
plans. 

She read Fergus's letter several times. 
She now folly mastered its meaning and 
import ; but, what was better still, she 
read a great deal of Fergus's Bible. 

She resolved to follow the young man's 
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advice ; and when she was again in a fit 
condition to travel, she left England for 
Germany, after sending the following 
letter to Glenvarloch : — 
**Deab Fergus, 

"After the receipt of your 
letter I fell very ill ; I am now, thank 
God, well again, but it has been a time 
of bitter trial and indecision for me. I 
have at last made up my mind to pursue 
the course you advised, for I see it is the 
only right one. I am on the eve of 
starting for Germany, where my husband 
lives, and this is the last you will hear 
of me. I count on the promise you 
made of praying for me; I need it much, 
and hoping that, though I have forfeited 
your esteem, you will still continue to 
love me, I remain, 

" Yours sincerely, 

" Helen." 
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In the unalloyed delight the countess 
had expected to give her husband by her 
return she was disappointed, for the 
count's reason, never strong, had 
completely given way at last under the 
pressure of melancholy his wife's absence 
had brought upon him. He was now a 
poor, harmless, imbecile being, with 
short and rare lucid moments of intel- 
ligence. 

During the first of these, after Helen's 
return, he recognised her, but seemed to 
find it quite natural to have her there, 
and forgot that she had ever left him. 
She devoted herself to him, nursed him, 
and watched over him as a mother would 
a child, taking upon herself to do all the 
waiting upon he required, almost more 
than a baby ; and though at times her 
weary heart sank with despairing melan- 
choly, she began to feel that there might 
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be a satisfaction found in folfilling a 
duty, however distastefol, when done 
with the purpose of pleasing God and 
submitting to his will. 

Yes, at last Helen's will was broken. 
She had been made to understand that 
Divine will reigns supreme, and that, 
compared to it, human will and law 
must, and ever will, prove utterly power- 
less. Miss Blank had taught Helen 
many things, as poor Mrs. O'Brien had 
told her ; but the one thing needful to 
know, she had omitted to point out to 
her pupil. 
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CHAPTEE XI. 

CONCLUSION. 

"A SPLENDID marble monument is now 
" being erected in Kensal Green Cemetery 
" over the tomb of the late Count von 
" Hazlichfalsch, whose remains were con- 
** veyed there all the way from Gittens, in 
" Germany, where he breathed his last in 
" the arms of his wife, who, strange to 
" say, had returned to nurse and take 
** care of him a few months after being 
" divorced from him on the plea of his 
" insanity. His reason returned in full two 
" or three weeks before his death. His 
" dying wish was to be interred in Eng- 
" land ; and his wife, whose devotion to 
*^ him during the last year of his life, was 
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" unequalled, respecting his request, had 
**his remains embalmed, and aocom- 
*^panied them herself to their fibaal 
" resting-place. We understand that the 
** Countess, whose mysterious conduct has 
" given rise to varied explanations, and 
*^many different versions, among the 
" circle of haut-ton^ has now taken up 
" her abode at the Grosvenor Hotel, till 
" she can suit herself with a house I" 

Helen read this in the Times under the 
heading of " Gossip in high life," as she 
was sitting at breakfast one morning in 
London. 

At first she was disgusted at being 
made the subject of public talk; but 
when she thought that being so public 
it would doubtless be read by Fergus, 
she got reconciled to the paragraph. 
She had not written to announce the 
count's death to Mr. Glenvarloch; she 
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had felt too humbled in his opinion, the 
last time she wrote to him, to venture to 
apprise him of her restored freedom. 

It would look too much like oflfering 
herself again to him — and she was too 
proud to do that twice. 

It was more than two years ago that 
she had written her last letter to India, 
and she had not heard a word from him, 
or of him, all that time. 

When she came to London she found 
that the 17th was on its way home, and 
daily expected; and also that Fergus 
had his company. 

The very next day after the above- 
mentioned lines had appeared in the 
Timesy during the afternoon, the widowed 
countess was sitting in her room with 
her feet on the fender. She had turned 
up her black crape dress to preserve it 
from the fire, and had a piece of work in 
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her lap^ ready to take up as an excuse 
for sitting idle at that time of day, 
should any one take her hy surprise. 

Her small head, with its becoming 
widow's cap of the " Mary-Scot " shape, 
was resting sideways on the back of her 
armchair, aqad her eyes, dreamily fixed 
on vacancy, seemed to pierce through 
walls, and see far beyond into fancy's 
imaginative cloud-land. 

She was thinking of " poor old days " 
—some days of pleasure, some of joy, 
some of sorrow, some of sin, and some 
of rest. Would she ever know new days 
of peaceful happiness ? 

Her thoughts travelled back from 
London to Germany, from Germany to 
Paris, from Paris to Biarritz, and from 
thence to Jersey — at that point she was 
startled in her reverie by the announce- 
ment of a visitor — Captain Glenvarloch. 
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Helen's nerves had been steadied by 
sorrow, long-enduring patience, and 
repelling of all excitable emotion, so she 
fEunted not, nor shrieked; "and yet 
she neither spoke nor wept." 

He stood a moment still to allow the 
servant to shut the door, then, holding 
out both his hands, advanced towards the 
countess, who was standing up, leaning 
with one hand against her chair. 

They were both changed, but he more 
so than her. She was perhaps a little 
taller, a little broader, and her face had 
acquired that refinement trials and 
cares ever impart to a married woman's 
features. Though their expression was 
modified for the better, her eyes were 
large and lustrous as of old ; she had a 
gentler, kinder, and more loving look 
than she had six or seven years before. 
But she was in Fergus's eyes the same 
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Helen to him at twenty-five that she 
was at eighteen, only more dear, more 
precious, for the long and patient love 
he had loved her with those many weary 
years. 

He was himself very much changed, 
and much improved; his figure was 
stouter and more manly, his face was 
more tanned, and the thick, fair mous- 
tache on his upper lip made him look 
much handsomer. 

But though Helen found him certainly 
much older-looking in expression and 
demeanour, she recognised at once those 
loving, fearless, truthfiil eyes that had cap- 
tivated her heart the first time they met 
hers, and the memory of whose sincerity 
had kept her faithful to him through all 
her sorrows and her failings. 

"Helen I mj own Helen!" — and she 
was clasped to his bosom. 
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*' Am I forgiven, Fergus ?" She was 
answered by the tender pressure of his 
lips on hers. 

But the bliss and overpowering sense 
of gratitude these young people felt at 
being at last given by God to each other, 
is too great and too intimate a subject tq 
pourtray in these pages. It would be 
profanation to submit such thoughts and 
words and looks as then passed, to the 
cool and critical gaze of the public. 

We will therefore draw a veil over 
that scene, and hasten to conclude. 

As soon as the countess's mourning 
could be decently set aside, she was very 
quietly married to Fergus. 

They went to Jersey for their honey- 
moon ; and the last I heard of Captain 
and Mrs. Glenvarloch was, that they 
Jiad bought one of the large seignorial 

G 
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manors there, intending to settle them- 
selves in that happy little island, to 
which they were indebted for their first 
introduction to each other. 



THE END. 
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